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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Every woman's club should be an agency through which 
its members, their children and their community in general, 
can advance to more complete self-expression in beauty. It 
should aim at the discovery and encouragement of each 
person's imaginative impulse or artistic aptitude — of each 
person's special dream; and not be discouraged if the re- 
sponse is often crude or trivial. 

But perhaps this would mean a reversal of systems of 
education and schools of thought beside which the Russian 
revolution is as a molehill to a mountain ! H. M. 



TWO POETS HAVE DIED 

The recent death of two poets enforcee a sharp contrast 
between their characters and careers. John Reed and 
Louise Imogen Guiney were alike only in their courage 
and spiritual integrity, and in their love of the art, which 
they practised too fitfully ; in all other details no two human 
beings could be more different than the shy recluse who died 
in Oxford, and the rash adventurer of countless wars who 
died in Moscow. 

John Reed was so active in radical politics as to have too 
little time left for poetry; but in this place it is proper to 
record that his neglect of the art was accident and not in- 
tention. Like Jack London, he was always dreaming of 
tomorrow's masterpiece. Knowing himself for a poet, he 
hoped to prove his vocation by many poems worthy to 
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Two Poets have Died 

endure; but life was so exciting, and the social struggle in 
these States and Mexico, in Finland, Russia — everywhere — 
so tempting to a fighting radical, that poetry had to wait 
for the leisure which — alas ! — never came. 

My too slight acquaintance with John Reed dates from 
a letter of September n, 1912, written at Portland, Ore- 
gon, which began as follows: 

Dear Miss Monroe: This is the first time I have ever been 
invited to contribute poetry (or verse) to anything. I shall not 
be slow to take advantage of it; and herewith enclose several 
verses as a starter. There are many of us who have published 
in the magazines, and who, without any feeling that a material- 
istic public refuses us recognition, still feel that the magazines 
are degrading the quality of poetry in America just as they have 
begun to degrade the Short Story, for which they were originally 
responsible. I am myself on the staff of a magazine, and have 
often heard the editors say that poetry was a declining art. 
The reasons they gave might interest you as they did me: 
"That the public had lost the appreciation of rhythm, because 
verse was no longer spoken or sung; and that the printed poem 
conveyed no sense of melody to those who read only with the 
eye." 

I do not believe this to be so. And I have found that among 
men of whatever class, if they are deeply stirred by emotion, 
poetry appeals; as indeed, all the arts appeal. The apathetic, 
mawkishly-religious middle class are our enemies. A labor-leader, 
for example, who has been indicted for complicity in the dynamite 
plots, read aloud to me Neihardfs Man Song more naturally 
and 'beautifully than I have ever heard a verse read. And I 
think that wherever men are deeply stirred, all their living be- 
comes attuned to the unheard systole and diastole of their pulses. 
Art must cease, I think, to be for the aesthetic enjoyment of a 
few highly sensitive minds. It must go back to its original 
sources. 

But there is no fairness in excluding the aristocracy from the 
democracy of art. So I am delighted at the broadness of your 
aims in Poetry, which is open to all forms and all thought Only 
in the open forum can anything vital or lasting be evolved. 
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Enclosed in this letter came the beautiful ballad Sangar, 
dedicated to Lincoln Steffens and symbolizing what Reed 
called his "magnificent try for peace during the trial of the 
McNamaras." Today we might almost apply the poem to 
Reed himself; for although he loved a fight as well as any 
soldier, his dream was of a peaceful, co-operative world 
which, I fear, he would have found very dull — that won- 
derful "new world" in which, as Gorky says of Lenin's 
dream, "all men are reasonable," and "the earth is a gigantic 
jewel, facetted with beautiful evidences of the labor of a 
free humanity." In the fight for his dream he died — would 
it violate his knighthood to wish him peace at last? 

Sangar has been reprinted in The New Poetry, so it is 
unnecessary to repeat it here; but it may be in order at this 
moment to remind our readers of John Reed's last appear- 
ance in the magazine, with the beautiful lyric in praise of 
Proud New York: 



By proud New York and its man-piled Matterhorns, 
The hard blue sky overhead and the west wind blowing, 
Steam-plumes waving from sun-glittering pinnacles, 
And deep streets shaking to the million-river — 

Manhattan, zoned with ships, the cruel 
Youngest of all the world's great towns, 

Thy bodice bright with many a jewel, 
Imperially crowned with crowns 

Who that has known thee but shall burn 

In exile till he come again 
To do thy bitter will, O stern 

Moon of the tides of men ! 
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Two Poets have Died 

Miss Guiney too had a fighting spirit, though her life 
was stilled by circumstances. The editor remembers with 
gratitude how valiantly she, then an influential Bostonian, 
spoke out for the Columbian Ode in its first moment, when 
the scornful East was waiting to fall upon Chicago for 
assigning this honor to a local "young and unknown" poet. 
Her books of verse — The White Sail, A Roadside Harp 
and The Martyr's Idyl — reveal her fine high quality, and 
two or three prose works reveal her scholarship. The flavor 
of the nineties is in her poetry, and much of it seems a bit 
old-fashioned today. But her final selected and collected 
Happy Ending contains a few memorable lyrics. This one, 
The Knight Errant, suggested by Donatello's Saint George, 
has always seemed to me a keenly personal confession : 

Spirits of old that bore me, 

And set me, meek of mind, 
Between great dreams before me, 

And deeds as great behind — 
Knowing humanity my star, 

As first abroad I ride, 
Shall help me wear with every scar 

Honor at eventide. 

Let claws of lightning clutch me 

From summer's groaning cloud, 
Or ever malice touch me 

And glory make me proud. 
Oh, give my youth, my faith, my sword 

Choice of the heart's desire: 
A short life in the saddle, Lord ! — 

Not long life by the fire. 

Forethought and recollection 
Rivet mine armor gay ! 
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The passion for perfection 

Redeem my failing way! 
The arrows of the upper slope, 

From sudden ambush cast, 
Rain quick and true, with one to ope 

My Paradise at last! 

I fear no breathing bowman, 

But only, east and west, 
The awful other foeman 

Empowered in my breast. 
The outer fray in the sun shall be 

The inner beneath the moon ; 
And may Our Lady lend to me 

Sight of the Dragon soon ! 

They were true to the vision, both these dead poets, even 
though their achievement was, as with all the high-desiring, 
imperfect and incomplete. One may wish them fulfilment 
— either peace or a good fight — in a happier world. 

H.M. 

REVIEWS 

THE OLD ADAM 

The New Adam, by Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt, Brace 

& Howe. 

It is a pity that Mr. Untermeyer should have prefaced 
his book of love-poems with a Note on the Poetry of Love, 
for it induces in the reader a too critical attitude, a mood 
inimical to love-poems. In spite of one's attempt to shut 
the preface from one's mind in reading the poems, one won- 
ders if the poems themselves have not grown out of a too 
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